DEMOCRACY   IN   AMERICA
while the social condition and the institutions of demo
cracy prepare them to seek the immediate and usefij
practical results of the sciences. This tendency i
natural and inevitable : it is curious to be acquaint
with it, and it may be necessary to point it out. If thos
who are called upon to guide the nations of our tim
clearly discerned from afar off these new tendencie:
which will soon be irresistible, they would undei
stand that, possessing education and freedom, me
living in democratic ages cannot fail to improve th
industrial part of science ; and that henceforward a
the efforrs of the constituted authorities ought to b
directed to support the highest branches of learning
and to foster the nobler passion for science itself. I
the present age the human mind must be coerced int
theoretical studies ; it runs of its own accord t
practical applications ; and, instead of perpetuall
referring it to the minute examination of secondar
effects, it is well to divert it from them sometimes, i
order to raise it up to the contemplation of primar
causes. . . .
It would be to waste the time of my readers am
my own if I strove to demonstrate how the genen
mediocrity of fortunes, the absence of superfluou
wealth, the universal desire of comfort, and th
constant efforts by which every one attempts t
procure it, make the taste for the useful predominat
over the love of the beautiful in the heart of mar
Democratic nations, among which all these thins
exist, will therefore cultivate the arts which serve t
render life easy, in preference to those whose objec
is to adorn it. They will habitually prefer the usefi
to the beautiful, and they will require that the beaiJ
tiful should be useful. But I propose to go further
and after having pointed out this first feature, t
sketch several others.